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SBBBCLE QAWBSV. 
=== || directed by a stranger, was from Aurora, 
‘he History of Perourou, herself—* Some remains of pity, 


I 





' 
’ she obser- ! 


OR ved, * which T still feel for you, notwithstand-|, 
ing your conduct toward me, plead in your, 


THE BELLOWS MENDER, 


[Supposed to be related by himself.) favor ; and induce me to inform you that, at 


the moment you receive this letter, I shall’ 
be at the gates of Lyons. Itis my intention 
to enter a convent, which will rid me of your 
having passed a happy night soothed by deli-|| hateful presence. 


BY MISS HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 

One morning—it was the eighth afier our | 
arrival in the village—I was awakened, after 
I am an honorable enemy, 
cious dreams. The day was already farjjand declare that you must hold yourself 
advanced, when my father, reproaching me||/ready to appear before every tribunal in 
for my indolence, gave me_ two letters which || France, till [I have found one which shall do 
he had just received for me. The hand-wri- |) me the justice to break the chains of your 
ting of both their directions was unknown to] victim, and punish the traitors by whom she 
me. The first I opened was from my friends || has been sacrificed,’ 
at Lyons, ‘ We are satisfied with you,’ said 
they, ‘and, 





after taking exemplary revenge || conflicting emotions wich agitated my mind 
of the haughty Aurora, it is just we should | at the perusal of this letter. One 


. hen : ; 
remember the friendship with which your tal- || determined to pursue Aurora ; 


moment | 
io detain and 
r | . - 

You are} force her to pay obedience to a man whom} 


. ; . | 
not made to live in the class among which you} 


ents and conduct have inspired us, 


were born, and we now offer you, with the|| most invincible repugnance to persecute a 


I shall not attempt to paint the violent and | 


| of wear ten thousand crowns, 
fate had wade her husband; the next, I felt 


which I next opened, and which had been) der from one convent to another, without the 


risk of being suspected, from the nature of 
my inquiries and exposing myself to the 
danger of a dungeon where I might be plunged 
for having acted so abominable a part? In 
order to deliver myself from these perplexi- 
iies, I had recource to my engraving friends, 
who all advised me to remain quiet and wait 
peaceably, till the procedure for breaking the 
marriage became the topic of general conver- 
sation at Lyons. 1 consented to follow their 
counsels to forbear inquiries alike dangerous 
und useless ; and to take measures for im- 
proving my fortune, too well convinced that 
this was the only chance of hereafter regaining 
the heart of Aurora, 

Thanks to my generous friends, after hav- 
ing disposed advantageously of the jewels, 
lace, and other valuable articles, which were 
useless to ine, | found amyself in” possession 
It was report- 
ed, at that time, we were on the eve of a war 
with some of the principal powers in Europe, 


most heart-felt pleasure the means of | woman whom Iso ardently loved. The pro- | Tn consequence of this information, and with 


ting yourself from all your embarrassments 3 ject, also, was impracticable ! 
without wishing that you should find your || already departed several hours ; I must have 
or walk! 
serve you without any inconvenience to our- | thither on foot; either would have required | 
selves, 


° ° | 
gratitude at all burdensome, since we can|| sent for horses from Montelimart, 


. i] 
to madness the idea of revenge on Aurora ; || overtaking Aurora, and only thought of con-| 


and we had each made the sacrifice of a thou- 


triving the means of leaving a place which! 
? i 


| 


| going forward in profound secrecy, my story 





} 


sand crowns to carry our plans into execu-||served to recal so many bitter remem-| 


tion. You have not expended a third part of || brances. I had still as much money left as 


Before 


» anotary well known in our city ;)|my departure, I interrogated severally the 


thissum. The rest is deposited in the house | would enable me to reach Lyons, 
of M 
who will remit it to you on your simple re- 








| the Cure and his niece with respect to their 


ceipt. The jewels, linen, lace, and clothes, Threats and 


with which you amused the credulity of a) entreaties were lavished in vain ; and though 
. , ; 
they were as I have since discovered, the 


| 


knowledge of my wife's escape. 


foolish father, and a haughty girl, will be like- 
wise delivered to you. ‘Take care of Aurora: ) primary authors of the plot, it was impossi- 
we have put her into you arms, in the hope} ble to bring them to any confession, 

that you will never give us occasion .o regret New embarrassments crowded on me 
Where begin my 


Ilow come to any knowledze, 


. i] 
that we pushed our vengeance too far.— | when I reached Lyons. 
Whenever you shall form an undertaking, |r 


command the credit, the frien 


esearches 7 


recommendations of your friends at Lyons.’ || had chosen ? ln what manner could | pre 


Well! exclaimed I joyfully, * half my |} sent myself before a tuther inthe first trans- 
embarrassments have vanished; [ shall be 


able to provide for 


}ports of his indignation against a crimiual 
| 


Aurora.” The letter seducer of his daughter? How could [ wan 


Iship and the |}ina great city, ofthe Asylum which Aurora) 


Aurora had) the aid of my friends, | made one of those 
| bold speculations, which, if it had pot suc- 


ceeded, would have placed me where I had 


set out; but which, by splendid success, in- 


You know that we pushed almost|)so much me that Ll renounced all hopes of) creased more than three-fold my capital, 


While my commercial speculations were 


became the topic of public animadversion, 
The intrepid Aurora,from her monastic retreat 
hurled her fulminations against me and my 
confederates. ‘his want of address, on her 
part, in attacking the engravers, besides 
obtaining the laugh against her, was of infinite 
advantage to me, by throwing me in the back 
cround ; while my friends were so much 
the more awake to my interests, as it was the 
best mode of defending their own,—Aurora 
insisted peremptorily, that the marriage 
should be annulled. The abbess of the con- 
vent in which she had found an asylum, and 
who was respectable for her birth, as well as 
her good qualities, moved heaven and earth 


in her cause. Her tather brought together 


his protectors and friends; and every thing 


threatened us with a defeat, the shame of 





74 





which would have fallen on the engravers, and 
the weight of it on myself. ‘The wags amused 
themselves in seeing the pride of Aurora 
made the instrument of her punishment, but 
no smile can smooth the brow of wrinkled 
and severe justice, Already a warrant to 
arrest me had been issued, from which I had 
only been saved by the obscurity in which] 
lived. The affair was bro’t before the courts 
with great rapidity. 

My haughty enemy had requested guards 
to escort her to the tribunal in which our 
marriage was to be declared null or valid. 
She made her appearance arrayed in all her 
charms, which were still brightened by the 
semblance of the most unaffected modesty. 
Never had any cause assembled so immense 
a crowd of spectators. Aurora’s counsel 
pleaded for her with so much eloquence that 
the tears of the auditory sometimes forced 
him to suspend his declamation. 

The emotion of the judges indicated what 
kind of sentence they were about to pro- 
nounce, and which the feelings of the audi- 
ence were powerfully impelled to sanction ; 
when the engraver who had sought to be the 
husband of Aurora, seeing that no counsel 
arose to plead on my side of the question, 
requested permission from the Judges to 
enter on my defence. This request was im- 
mediately granted, that it might not be said 
I had been condemned unheard. He gave my 
history, in which nothing was exaggerated, 
except the eulogium with which he honored 
me. He owned, nevertheless, that the singu- 
lar circumstances of my «marriage would 
authorize the judges to declare it null and 
void, He hesitated for a moment. The 
most solemn silence reigned through the 
assembly : when turning to Aurora, he added, 
in a firm tone of voice. ‘No, madam, you 
are not the wife of the bellows-mender—but 
nature destines you to become the mother of 
his child! Listen to the powerful cry of 
your infant yet unborn ; and then say, if you 
desire to become free, while your child is 
condemned to the infamy of illegitimacy ?’ 
* No, No’! exclaimed the trembling Aurora, 
bursting into tears ; and the whole audience, 
weeping in sympathy with her, joined in the 
exclamation of‘ No! No!’ 

This cry of maternal tenderness decided 
the cause, The judges declared that the mar- 
riage was valid according to the contract, in 





which I had signed my true name ; alleging, 
also, that our situations were not sufficiently | 


z . ' 
unequal to authorise the dissolution of our 


union. But they wisely decreed, in order| 


not to leave the adventurer too much cause! 


for triumph, that my wife should be permitted | you may therefore imagine it was not 
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any manner whatever ; that the child should 
be baptized under my nae, but that I should 
at no time have any right over its education. 
The rest of the sentence turned on objects 
of detail, more interesting to gentlemen of 
the long robe than the historian, Aurora 
left the audience in triumph. The crowd 
escorted her to the convent; crowning her 
with eulogiums for the tender sacrifice she 
had just made, 

Such was the result of this celebrated trial, 
during the decision of which, I was little at 
my ease. Obliged to hide m; self from every 
eye, I took advantage of my not being known, 
to hide among the crowd—no one conjectur- 
ing that the bellows mender, of whose history 
they heard so much, wore decent clothes, 
fine linen, and was a person in no mean cir- 
cumstances. The most ridiculous stories 
were fabricated respecting my absence and 
my marriage. I sometimes endeavored to 
laugh with the rest, but was horribly abashed 
to find that even those who amused themselves 
most at the expense of Aurora, were virulent 
declaimers against what they called my infa- 
my. Agreeably to the dictates of my own 
feelings and in conformity to the advice of 
my friends, I determined to quit Lyons and 
employ my funds in some other place, where 
my name and history were unknown. | 
made choice of Paris for my residence, 
where, amidst an immense population I could 
most easily escape observation, and also 
where I could employ my capital to most ad- 
vantage. There the poor bellows-mender, 


with his hundred thousand livres, and the! 


credit of his friends in Lyons, estublished a 
commercial house which succeeded beyond 
all his hopes. I was during five years the 
favorite of fortune ; and my conscience ren- 
ders me this testimony, that I had no reason 
to blush at one of my speculations, 

My correspondence with Lyons was active. 
A happy accident gave me the means of ren- 
dering essential service to one of the first 
banking houses of that great city. The pro- 
prietors testified their boundless gratitude 
towards me, and pressed me so earnestly 
that the desire of yielding to their solicita- 
tion, together with the secret wish of breath- 
ing the same air as Aurora, led me to accept 
the invitation. I made my appearance in 
Lyons, with carriages, servants, and fine 
clothes, none of which were at this time bor- 
rowed, Fortune had so successfully la- 
bored for me during five years that I had the 
ineans of supporting a magnificent style of 
living. 


My old friends scarcely recognized me 


to reside in the convent which she had chos-!| difficult task to escape the penetration of my 

en for her asylum ; an injunction was laid!) wew acquaintance, Without appearing to an 

on the husband, under certain penalties, || nex the slightest Woportance to the subject, 
1} ? . 


neither to reclaim, pursue, or molest her in| [ sometimes talked of the celebrated trial |} have hitherto,’ said I, 





‘ 


a very|| session ofa beautiful pavilion on the Rhone, 
a ] 


lh walls of lit 





| 


| 
} 


which had interested the city of Lyons five 
years before—and terminating my questions 
by inquiring what had become of Aurora and 
her family—I learned that her father had late- 
ly died ; that losses on one hand, and osten- 
tation on the other, joined to the sums he 
had lavished on the education of his daugh- 
ter, had left his affairs so embarrassed that 
Aurora, at his decease, found herself almost 
without resource, and in some measure de- 
pendant on the benevolence of the Abbess of 
the convent where she had taken refuge. I 
was also informed, that although whenever 
Aurora appeared, she was still the object of 
general applause, she conducted herself with 
so much propriety, that she was not less re- 
spected than admired. ‘The bellows-mender, 
it was observed, had suffered her to remain 
tranquil since the trial, without attempting to 
reclaim his lost rights. 

I did not listen to these recitals without 
the most lively emotions. During five years 
residence in the capital, young and ambitious, 
as well as deeply anamored of Aurora, the 
ardor of my efforts to acquire a fortune 
which might give me the right of reclaiming 
her I loved, had absorbed my mind; but my 
abode at Lyons and the unsuspected testimo- 
ny of all with whom I conversed in favor of 
iny wife, awakened every latent sentiment of 
tenderness in my bosom—The image of Au- 
rora—of her whom I had deceived, but whom 
I adored—again occupied every thought of 
my soul—again throbbed in every pulse! I 
felt how worthless was the acquisition of 
wealth, which she should refuse to share. I 
felt, that she was necessary to my existence ; 
and my child—was I never to fold him in my 
arms !—never to feel the endearments of him 
who owed to me life? Never to know those 
parental transports which though I had not 
experienced, my heart tuld me must be exqui- 
site! [I could bear these cruel reflections no 
longer; I determined to behold Aurora and 
my child. 

One of the engravers by my order, assem- 
bled her father’s creditors, and discharged 
all his debts ; purchasing for me at the same 
time certajn pieces of furniture, to which 
long habit associated an idea of value in the 
mind of Aurora—this was the least difficult 
part of my enterprise. 

The merchant who had given me 80 satis- 
factory an account of Aurora, was a man 
It struck me that I 
might chose him for my confident, and advise 


I knew 


generally esteemed, 


with him what plan I should pursue. 


'that his name alone was sufficient to smooth 


every obstacle in my path. He was in pos- 
[ requested an interview in the most solitary 
rounds and having obtained his 
promise of most inviolable secreey—* You 


‘seen your friend, a 


eh ee cian 
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merchant who, still young, owes to his tal- ||sation by some vague observations; spoke 
ents, and his probity, an affluent and honor- |\of my speedy departure for Paris : mention- 
able fortune. It has been my fate to appear |jed my having connections with all the great 
in a mask to the eyes of those whose esteem I houses of the capital ; and requested to know 
most value. I had deceived my mistress ; ‘ifthe Abbess had any orders with which to 
let me no longer impose upon my friend, | honor me. 

You have spoken to me of Aurora in a man- || Whilst this conversation passed, the infant 
ner the most favorable ;_ you know half of her || awoke, and the sight of strangers, instead of 
history ; hear the remainder. You see be- surprising him led him to smile. After hav- 
fore you the unfortunate bellows-mender, |\ing looked at us both, with a kind of hesita- 
chosen by a set of young wags as the instru- |\tion he advanced towards me. Oh! my 
ment of their vengeance.’ At this unexpect-||friend, represent to yourself my feelings, 
ed declaration, my friend started back with || when I found myself covered with the sweet 
surprise. It was easy for me to read in his || caresses, the innocent kisses of my child! 
countenance the sensations that agitated his || An emotion which I had no power to subdue, 
mind. * Lam indebted,’ continued I, ‘ to na- || made me eagerly seize him in my arms ; and 
ture for some talents, which I have improved ||throwing myself with him at the feet of my 
by self-education and study—the generosity | pale and trembling wife—* Aurora!—Aurora!’ 
of my employers, and fortune have done the | I exclaimed, * your child, your child, claims 
rest. I am, as you know, about to leave Ly- |\from you a father !—will you suffer affection 
ons, but I am firmly decided not to depart ‘to be vanquished by pride?” While I utter- 
without Aurora, You enjoy the esteem and vo these words, in a voice half choked by 
confidence of the public; you will be the |/emotion, Aurora quivered; seemed ready 
mediator of your friend with Aurora, and I) to faint; and fixed her eyes alternately 
shall owe my happiness to your interven- on me and on her child, who clung to her 
tion.’ knees, and seemed to implore forgiveness 














of furnitnre to which she had been accustom- 
ed from her infancy. 

My friends eelebrated our conjugal recon- 
ciliation by a fete. Near the pavilion stood a 
house delightfully situated; and which the 
heirs of the proprietor, who had lately died, 
had announced their intention of selling. A 
word, which involuntarily escaped Aurora, 
discovered to me that this acquisition would 
be agreeable to her. I made the purchase in 
her name; and twenty-four hours after, I 
put into her hands the act which left it en- 
tirely at her disposal. 

I returned with Aurora and our child to 
Paris. Whether from some remains of her 
former haughtiness, or from real greatness 
of mind, she expressed no surprise at finding 
herself mistress of a house decorated with 
the utmost taste and magnificence. I found 
her character much ameliorated by adversity. 
[I found myself beloved by her who was the 
object of all my tenderness ! 

One happy year had elapsed, when Aurora 
entered my cabinet, her eyes sparkling with 
joy—* My friend,’ said she, * you will not re- 
fuse the invitation of your wife. I wish to 











The banker, when he recovered from his for his father. At length a torrent of tears 
astonishment, assured me that he had no || bathed Aurora’s face; the child, unable to 
doubt of effecting the reconciliation I. so ar- || comprehend why his mother wept, joined his 
‘The Abbess of the con-| plaintive cries to mine—* Pardon, pardon,’ | 
vent where Aurora resides,’ said he, * hon-|,exclaimed, 


dently desired, 
Aurora’s only answer was, to 
ors me with a certain degree of friendship; throw herself into my arms. 
it is not late; we are near Lyons, let us| she sobbed, * whether you again deceive me, 


order horses, and we shall soon be able to. but your child pleads too powerfully—Auro- 


! 
‘T know not,’ 


igive you a dinner in my house, at Lyons. 
No objection! This very morning I am go- 
ing to set off with my son—I want to teach 
|him how a son ought to do his father the 
|honors of his house.’ 

I did not fail to arrive at Lyons at the ap- 
| pointed time. ‘The day had scarcely dawned 
| when I found Aurora under arms; she was 





arrange with Aurora herself, the points || ra is yours.—She pressed me against her | still in all the splendor of her beauty, and 
which seem to you at present so embarrass- /palpitating heart; we were unable for a long had adorned herself with more than accus- 
ing. I adopted this project with fond avidi- | time to speak. Our incontrollable emotion, | tomed elegance, Dinner was announced : 
ty. I was now no less eager for an interview |the caresses of the child, the tears of my) and judge of my sensations when Aurora, 
than [ bad onee been anxious to avoid it. I ! friend, and the place itself, every thing served | giving me her hand, led me into an apartment 
burnt with impatience to gaze on Aurora and ‘to add to our delirium. . 


iT 

|, decorated by the Graces, Guess who were 
: \} 
my child! 


} * My children,’ said the Abbess, looking at|the guests she had assembled? My ten en- 
The Merchant was announced at the con- us with an eye moistened by affections, * you|| gravers themselves ! 


My first friends, the 
J - 
vent under his real name ; and myself as the!) have both performed your duty! 


Monsieur! authors of my fortunes, of my marriage. No! 
principal of a great commercial house at Pa-| is too much affected to be a knave. Aurora] Leannot paintmy emotion! During the repast 
ris. Wewere admitted. Ah! whata picture|)has too much the heart of a mother to live||the gayety of Aurora animated all her guests 
presented itself to my view, Aurora, the || any longer the victim of a foolish pride. May || with delight and admiration, After the des- 
enchanting Aurora, inall the pride of a beau- || the marriage which you solemuly renew in| sert she led us to an apartment which she 
ty of wwenty-three years of age, occupied a| iny presence, be more happy than the first! |) had destined for me, 


A slight spring, touch- 
seit near the venerable Abbess. 


A lovely || May you enjoy that lasting felicity which be-||ed by Aurora, undrew a curtain, which con- 
child slept on her knees, and seemed so en-||!ongs only to virtue.” These words, pro-|jcealed two pictures finely painted, We drew 


‘O Enchantress" 








tirely to absorb all the attention of its mother || nounced in a serious tone of voice calmed ||near to survey them, 


| . . 
that she scarcely thought of returning the || our turbulent sensation. I related my histo- 


. . . i} . . ° . 
usnal salutations. The first instant that she|| ry in its full extent without sparing the con- 


threw her eyes on me, [ remarked distinctly, | fession of my faults, and the feeling of my 


from her involuntary starting, that my pres- || remorse, 


ul 
>? 


exclaimed my friends together with myself. 
The first picture represented the village 
scene near Montelimart. 

















I was kneeling at 


I failed not to remark, with trans-||the feet of Aurora, who repulsed me with 
ence recalled some disagreeable ideas; but ! port, that the hand of Aurora often pressed 

introduced by a man whom she well knew, 
and who was honored with general esteem, 


disdain, throwing a look of indignation on the 
mine while I spoke of my projects of tender- || coachman-engraver. Underneath was Writ- 
‘ness! though she testified neither pleasure ||ten—* Love conquered by Pride.’ The sec- 
lor pain when T mentioned the fortunate situ-||ond picture represented the scene of the 
jation of my affairs. 





| 
and presented as the principal of a commer- 





cial house of Paris, those circumstances, That part of my narra- || present day. 


My ten friends at table, Auro- 
| 


together with the shade of twilight, so com-||tion which most affected her was that which 


ra placed between her happy husband and the 
pletely set all conjectures at fault, that Auro- regarded the payment of her father’s debts : || coachman-engraver, and uppearing to smile 
ra was far from recollecting her husband in||and my attention to her feelings in saving | on both. At the bottom was written, ‘ Pride 


the stranger. My friend opened the conver- || from the hands of the creditors the pieces || conquered by Love.’ 


~— 
. 


i vere meet 


— 


_ 





ee ee 


entail. a _~* 


SS eel 
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neetenensiaiemtenl a 


Here, Sir, finishes my history ; at least! 
my adventures, My present happiness I can 
better feel than define. Aurora 
the father of three other children; and re- 


made me 


quested that the first of them should have} 


for his godfather the engraver whose hand | 
she refused. This inestimable man is now! 


the happy partner of a charming woman well | 


known in Lyons for the care which she be- || z00d 


stows on the eduction of her only daughter. 
Aurora tells me that she shall not be com- 
pletely happy till this young girl calls her 
mother ; and what is singular in this affair 
is, that my son is of the same opinion, 





From the Providence Morning Courier. 
The Test of Benevolence. 
A SHORT AND TRUE SYORY. 

* The hand that wiped away that tear, 
The heart that melted at another’s woe, 
Were his, and blessings followed him.’ 

Davin Wenrworrts had the kindest of 
hearts. ‘There was neither mete nor bound 
to his benevolence, except inability, And 
happy was any man who had a tythe of the 
prayers that were offered up for the welfare of 
ny friend, by the unfortunate and wretched 
whom his hand had relieved. 


} 


The lady thought that interested as he was, 
‘iu the success of these institutions, he dis-| 
played avery commendable reluctance about) 
taking the business out of their hands. A 
third from a good hearted and generous kind 


ofa fellow--enclosed hera $5 bill with his 


Several took no notice of the | 
But 
another answer which the lady read) with far | 
‘different feelings. 


compliments, 
woman's petition. there was} 
It was from David—from | 
| 
$800 a year—and I need not say, like himself, | 
It spoke of the writer's | 


jnarrow means, and also of the principle, ie | 


kind and consoling. 


had adopted, of never giving, unless persua- | 
ded of the worthiness of the object, and) 
‘If | 

mi 
unable to! 
I trust 1) 


others 


| 
lconcluded by requesting an interview, 
said he, ‘I find myself otherwise 
‘afford the assistance you require, 
;may be of service in interesting in| 
‘your behalf,’ 

| Nor was this profession. For it was but a} 
few weeks before the widow found herself) 
comfortably located and engaged in a thriving 
little business, commenced by the recom- 


mendation, and carried on by the aid ofa) 


friend. And allthis was done in genuine}, 


scripture style, There was no sounding of 





I speak of prayers—for it was the only 
reward he sought, and of course the only re- 
ward he obtained—I mean here—but I forget. 

David was paying attention to an excellent 
young lady of his native city. 
thy, beautiful, accomplished, aud consequent- 


She was weal- 


ly had many suitors. 
richer and nobler (in extraction I mean) and 
handsomer than David, but n’importe there 
was a kind of frank hearted, straight forward- 


ness about my friend, that could not fail to}, 


carry him somewhere near the heart of his 
discerning mistress, even if an emperor had 
been his rival. 

The young lady in question, hit upon a 
project to putthe characters of her lovers to 


atest. She had come across a poor widow 


with a family in distress in one of her benev-| 
olent excursions, and the idea occurred to} 


her that it would be a good opportunity to 
ascertain the stuff her Jover’s heart was made 
of. Letters were forthwith indited, settin 


forth the good woman’s tale and forwarded |) 


to the different gentlemen in the widow's 


name, requesting an answer and assistance. | 
The first reply was a lecture on idleness} 


and begging, and concluded with the infor- 


mation that the writer was not accustomed 
to give to those he did not know, 
The 


her to apply to some of the benevolent soci- 


from: $10,000 a year! second advised 
cties whose duty it was to relieve those who 
were truly in want. This was from one who 


had a great reputation for benevolence—who 


had bad taken a leading part in several char- |) 


table associations; aud whose pharasaical 


Among them were | 


This was) 


trumpets ; and the right hand knew not the 


doings of the left. But his lady-love was a 


| silent observer of his conduct, and he re- 


ceived many a kind glance from that quarter, 
She 


began to think that the homage of a spirit, 


of which he little suspected the cause, 


like his, was a thing not to be despised; and 
| she felt something very much like a palpitation 
‘of the heart, as she questioned herself re- 


| specting his intention, 
Sle was in atrain of thought which was 


j,one evening, as is often the case, interrupted 


by a call from the very person who had been | 


its cause. Hour after hour passed by that 


night, and still David lingered. He could 
* She 


ewe ; , 
cinating creature,’ thought he, ‘ and good as 


not tear himself away, Is a most fus- 


she is beautiful. Can she ever be mine?’ <A 
cloud came over his features and he sat for a 
‘This 


be ended,” he at length thought. 


jinoment 


in silence, suspense must 
Iie started 


lias the clock told eleven. 


* You will certainly think me insufferably 
|} tedious,” said he, with a faint smile, * but I 


rod 


have been so pleasantly engay as to 
no more of tine.—And the sin of this tres- 


|, pass upon the rules of good breeding must 


. 
lie at your door, Besides, I have lengthened 
)| this visit,” he continued after a pause, * un 
— the apprehension that as it has been 


lthe happiest, it might also be the last, it shall 


ever be my good fortune to enjoy with Miss H.’| 


i The lady looked athim with some = sur- 
prise, 
‘Nay.’ said he, *the matter rests with 


|| yourself, 


honor of your hand. 


| 
exceedingly neat. 


things would be unrestrained, 


think |! 


are three or four streets, which 


Will you furgive my ] re: ul ption : 


liberality had been blazoned in the Gazette. | I know that others, perhaps more worthy of 
you, at least nobler and wealthier and higher 
in the world’s esteem, are striving for the 


And yet I cannot re- 


strain myself from making an avowal, which, 
though it may be futile, it is yet but a deser- 


ved tribute to your worth.” And he popped 
the question, 

The lady did not swoon nor turn pale. 
Buta flash of gratification passed over her 
face, and lighted up her eyes for a moment. 

She frankly gave him her hand and looked 
up inhis face. * The friend of the fatherless 
and widow,’ said she,(David blushed) ‘ can- 
not fail to make a constant lover and a 
worthy husband., 





TRAVELING GBACHBS. 





From the Capital of the Czars. 


Gleanings from the Private Cor- 


respondence of a Naval Officer. 


Last Monday, accompanied by one of my 
messmates, I took the steamboat for St. 
Petersburg, and in three hours we were in the 
city of the czars. 

Peter, you know, when he selected the site 
oft bis new mart, had been in Amsterdam as 
a ship carpenter, and had seen the advanta- 
ges of intersecting a city with canals, Copen- 
He, 


therefore, chose the marshy lands about the 


hagen is constructed in the same way, 


mouth ofthe Neva; and, by almost incred- 
ible exertions, formed a solid foundation for 
the city. The canals carry off the waters of 
the 
afford a water passage to the interior of the 
city, which saves the pavements of the streets, 


They 


have no docks, at which ships load and un- 


the former marsh, and at same time 


and rids them of much uncleanliness. 


load, as in New-York, thereby creating much 
filth; all the shipping go into the mole at 
Cronstadt, and send up their cargoes in large 
flat bottomed boats. 

These two circumstances render the place 
Were any two towns in 
our country situated, relatively, as Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg, the former would 
be the largest ; because the natural course of 
But here the 
imperial will and influence operate, and I 
think, in this case, wisely. 

The plan of the city pleases me much. It 
has none of the irregularity of New-York, nor 
but a studied 
There 
admit of 
or four 
miles ; and these divergee from the great 


the sameness of Philadelphia ; 
variety is observable in’ every part. 
along prospective view of three 
square, so that its public buildings and orna- 
ment canbe seen from each; and the same 
effect is produced as would be were they 


dvferently planned, and similar ornaments 


placed at the termination of each. 
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The directions of the streets are so fre-}} 
quently changed by an obtuse angle or curve, | 


thatin passing through them curiosity cannot 
be satisfied at one view, but is constantly 
excited by new scenes, 

What adds much tothe grandeur of the 
edifices, is the law which requires every per- 
son before building to submit his model for the 
approbation of the government architects. 
Thus there are more magnificent lines and 
crescents than a plain republican, who has 
never been out of his country, can well con- 
ceive of, 

The palaces, churches, theatre, exchange, 
admiralty, and several other government 


buildings, are on a corresponding scale. To. 


give you anidea of them, I will notice the 
Isaac Church, now building. 


three hundred feet or more in length, and the 
whole surrounded by double and triple colo- 
nades of corinthian pillars, of red granite, 
seven feet in diaineter at the base, cut in one 
piece from the quarry in Finland, as_ highly 
polished as any marble you ever saw, and 
weighing nearly eight hundred tous. The 
bases and capitals are cast in bronze. The 


exterior of the walls is of white Finland mar- | 


ble, veined with blue and yellow. In the 
same square with this church, and the eques- 
trian statute of Peter the Great, (which 
stands onthe famous rock that he dragged 
into the city,) is erecting a monumental col- 
umn to the memory of Alexander, cut from 
the granite quaries of Viuland, weighing(it is 
almost incredible) one thousand two hundred 
tons, None of the churches have spires 
though several public buildings have them, 
very tall. 
sheets of fine gold, of considerable thickness, 
The city contains three hundred thousand 


They are generally covered with 


inhabitants, and covers much more ground 
than New-York. From what I have written you 
may gainavery faint idea of St. Petersburg. 

As | before said, we went up to town on 
Monday morning. In the afternoon we rode 
through a level country, (reclaimed from a 
marsh, as is the city by canals) to the gardens 
inthe vicinity of the Allargin palace. On 
the route were many beautiful country seats. 
These gardens are hired by the Emperor 
from a princess of the empire, for the amuse- 
ment of his subjects; and in them were 
thousands of people of all grades recreating 
themselves by promenading ; listening to the 
music of a fine military band ; singing. 
Swinging, revolving in cars down steep artifi- 
cial railways. &c. &c. 

The empress was hourly expected at the 
palace, consequently no peeson Was udinit- 
ted. T sawher pass a group of persons, who 
were gathered to see and honor her; she 
threw aside her veil, and graciously bowed, 


apparently much to their satisfaction. 


The following day we saw the arsenal and 


It is in the) 
form of a cross, the longer leg of which is | 


A fine effect is produced by the 
thousand 


armory. 
ingenious arrangement of eighty 
stands of arms, and several thousand swords, 
pistols, &c. I saw there many of the keys 
and trophies taking during the wars of Peter 
and Catharine: the old leather peajacket 
worn by Peter, when a carpenter in the 
Dutch dock yards; the hat, with a shot hole 


through it, which he wore at the battle of 
Bultowa, when he ruined the fortunes of | 


Charles the twelfth ; the carriage which he 


|, used having a machine attached te measnre 


the distance traveled ; also, the trowgsers, 
green dress, and hose used by Catharine the 
second, when she went against her husband, 
Peter the third; and all the different uni- 
forms worn by Alexander. 

We hurried through the * Hermitage,’ and 
* Winter Palace,’ in which one might spend 
weeks with the utmost satisfaction. The 
gallery of paintings attached consists of a 
suite of several apartments, each containing 
I regret that 
the hasty view which my time obliged me to 


the productions of an artist. 


make, prevented the impression of any but 
the most prominent pictures on my mind. 
A separate room is likewise appropriated to 
the portraits of generals distinquished in the 
service, At the end of this room is Alex- 
ander, gnounted on a white steed; and, ar- 
ranged on each side, are the portraits of four 
hundred geuerals, 


The audience chamber is a magnificent!)tain or succeed each other. 


apartinent, anc the presence chariber splen- 
did, The walls of the latter are covered 


with the richest crimson velvet, adorned with 


thick set, double headed gold eagles; the. 


throne of the same; the ceiling highly orna- 
mented ; the floor, of different colored pol- 
ished wood, laid so as to form tasty figures , 
splendid mirrors reflect the whole, and the 
pier-tables are made of massy, burnished 
silver. Nothing, however, in the palace had 
that air of royalty which attaches itself to the 
full length portrait of Catharine the second, 
She isrepresented as of delicate complexion, 
but with a countenance beaming with charac- 


ter and greatness, Nature placed the iinpe- 


rial stamp upon her brow, which required no}! 


baubles of art to render conspicuous, Her 
vigorous and able mind would be inferred 
from her portrait. 

We now visited the celebrated church in 
which are entombed the remains of a sainted 
hero, Alexander Nevski. The shrine con- 
taining them is of massive silver, weighing 
thirty six thousand pounds, Here, likewise, 


is the tomb of Souvaroff. 


The national museum is an institution far 


surpassing any thing in our country, though || 


said to be inferior to those 


Pai is. 


ry’ ° . - 
The spcchnens of natural history, particue |) in 





of London or| 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


larly the department of birds, are tolerably 
complete. The mammoth skeleton exhibit- 
ed there is, I think inferior to that of Phila- 
delphia. The wax figure of Peter; the 


skeleton and stuffed skin of his gigantic ser- 


vant; afterwards conspicuous in his triumph- 
jal entry into Moscow ; all the chissels, screw 
‘drivers, lathes, mathematical instruments, 
nautical, and various other mechanical tools, 
made use of by him, are here exhibited. A 
brass nail in the wall shows his height—about 
six feet ten inches. 

There are many other objects in this mu- 
seum, all of which IT must omit. 

The mines of Siberia are so extensive, 
and so important to the government, that an 





establishment is kept up, provided with every 
facility for communicating information rela- 


| 

tive to the subject, to a corps of young gen- 
|demen, destined to superintend the nining 
! 


| 


jing to this institution is very full, having been 
gathered from all parts of the empire. The 
model room contains miniature representa- 


operations. The cabinet of minerals belong- 


tions of most of the engines and machines 


used, from a common wind and watermill to 
a steam engine and hydraulic press, 

The models are complete, each part being 
of its appropriate material. ‘To illustrate the 
method is a map of different compositions, 
fifteen feet high, representing the alternate 
‘strata of minerals; and the order in which 
those which do, and those which do not con- 
It shows, like- 





‘wise, how the shafts are excavated ; how the 


| galleries are worked and supported, and how 


‘a succession of ten or fifleen pumps, one 


|| above another, are worked by horse power, 


located on the surface of the ground, to lift 
Also 


| . 
janother such map is calculated to show low 


‘the water from the bottom of the mine. 


the steaui engines are used, to furce up water 
from the lowest depths. I mention these 
‘few facts, to give you an idea of the establish- 


jiment; you see, too, that the youngsters can 
become tolerably expert machinists and mi- 
‘ners, without ever having seen a pickaxe ora 
watermill, 

At what is termed the castle church, we 
lsaw the tombs of the imperial family, from 
| Peter to Alexander. 

Instead of being deposited in vaults, the 


| 
| coffins are pl ced separately on the church 
‘floor and covered withan embroidered struc- 


ture, three or four feet high, and as many 


wide. This church is in the citadel ; and 
| within it is the mint, which is carried on 
by an immence steam engine, and on a scale 
far exceeding our litthe coming shop in Phil- 
adelphia. 

In the suburbs of St. Peter is the Torride 
palace built by Catherine the second for her 
favorite prince, Potemkin. The mere lodg- 


apartments are ordinary; the principal 


y 
o 


2 Sure 


-—~o® 
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building is in the form of a cross, of equa! 
legs; one entire part of the cross is two 
hundred feet long, with colonades of pillars 
on each side ; and immense splendid chand- 
eliers, and spiral rows of candles extending 
from the base to the capital of each pillar ; 
this forms the grand room, in which are giv- 
en the imperial winter fetes. 

The left part of the remaining cross is 
adorned with groups of exquisite statuary, 
and on the right is an immense green house, 
in which are trees, shrubs, flowers, rugged 
seats, regular walks, &c. forming what is 
called the winter garden. 

The whole edifice is filled with fragrance 
even now, when most of the plants are set out 
in the fields ; the effect must be delightful in 
the winter, when all are within, to contrast 
with the repulsive face which nature wears 
during the winter months in this northern 
climate. An extensive park surrounds the 
palace, and in it is an artificial pond or lake, 
to form which the water is brought by an 
aqueduct twenty five miles. 

During the latter part of his reign Alexan- 
der was acquainted with a conspiracy against | 















mounted cocked hats, uniforms, swords, and 
all the paraphernalia of the service ; gave the 
coachman strict orders to drive with confi- 
dence to the point at which the * distingues” | 
alizhted, and not to stop but for a second or | 


‘third command, in its fullest extent. The 


streets were crowded with vehicles, so that | 
much difficulty was experienced in getting. 
along; but our coachee swore to his com- 
rades of the whip, that he carried three Ad- 
mirals of the American Navy, and demand- | 
ed a clear road. We landed at the door of 
the church, and took our station among a 
select few. 

Shortly after, the regiment, consisting of 
three thousand five hundred troops, formed 
in close order in the square ; soon followed 
the empress, in a rich, gold plated carriage 
of state, drawn by six noble blacks, capari- 
soned with gilt? ornamental harness. She 
was accompanied by her daughter only, a 
girl of nine or ten years of age. They were 
assisted from the carriage by an old general 
and walked with a dignified air to within a 
few feet of our stand, where she awaited her 
husband, The emperor soon appeared, on 





who, by dint of talent and industry, has earn- 
ed an education, and who during the last 
year, the first of his professional career has 
been in the receipt of some ten or twelve 
hundred dollars. This, of course, was a 
very inadequate income for a lady accustom- 
ed tu an establishment scarcely surpassed in 
luxury by any in the city. But this mattered 
notto Helen, or Helen's father. He ‘chose’ 
he said, ‘ that his daughters should marry 
poor men, he had enough for them all.” 
And he was actually in treaty for a fine house 
for Helen—and had decided on the amount 
of a most liberal portion to be settled on her, 
when the blow came which deprived him of 
the ability to give her a shilling. Circum- 
stances added mortification to disappoint- 
ment. Miss J. had left her ‘ at home’ cards 
at the houses of her friends. The wedding 
dresses and the wedding presents were made, 
the bridal veil and wreath and wedding ring 
were bought—and the wedding cake was act- 
ually in the house. At this crisis it was that 
I had gone, my face full of condolence, if it 
did any justice to my heart, which was full of 
sympathy, to pass the evening at her father’s, 


his authority ; and, although he took no ac- || horseback, attended by several generals. As 
tive measures against the projectors, yet, af-|/he passed, the troops uncovered—a thing 


I did not find Helen at honie,but theré were 
several persons there, 





| causual visitors, 


\friends of the family—hke myself. Appre- 





ter having taking so much pains as he did to || which soldiers seldom do, even when saluting i 
gain the affections of his subjects, the discov- the most august personages. With the em- | hensions, sadness, or dismay sat on every 


ery grieved him to such a degree as to shor-| ‘countenance. 


/peror was a noble youth of twelve years, his The conversation naturally 
ten his life. Constantine, the next brother | eldest son, Alexander, heir to the crown;)}\turned upon the all absorbing topic of the 
to Alexander, and heir apparent, resigned jand at this 
his right to the third brother, Nicholas ; ac-) Having joined company, they proceeded to || relate, for each one had his hopes. One told 


cordingly Nicholas proclaimed himself empe- || the steps, and were met by an old Greek| 


age general of the Cossacks.|day. Each one had bis melancholy tale to 
i} - 


of one failure, and one of another—one gave 
ror; and the conspirators, thinking this a fit) priest, who performed some mysterious | a list of disasters abroad, and another pro- 


opportunity of inflaming the minds of the) 
people, preparatory to more thorough opera- | 
tions against the whole family, declared for 
Constantine, and succeeded in getting some 
of the people and a few regiments to their 
support. The troops who first came to the 


emperor's assistance on that occasion were 


the first regiment of the guards; and ever | 


= 4 
since the imperial family have made it a point) 
to attend the celebration of mass on the an-' 
niversary of the patron saint of that regiment. 
Fortunately we were present to witness the 
ceremonies, and had a near view of the | 
* imperias.’ 

It was a gala day with the citizens, and 


the fair sex were arranged in their gayest | 
attire, to witness the pomp of the occasion. | 


The church at which mass was celebrated is 
new, and decorated with flags taken in the 
last Turkish war by Diebietch. At an early 
hour the avenues leading to the square in 
which the church is situated was lined with 
people, and all carriages kept out by mount- 
ed patroles, except to the nobles and people 
of distinction. We had been treated with 
marked civility but did not suppose our priv- 
ilege would extend so far on that day. 
However, we determined to try it: so we 


|| 


lacts with a cross, which were regarded with ‘duced an actual record of bankruptcies at 


‘much seriousness. There, within a few feet) home. It was prophecied that all who had 


of me, were the autocrat of all the Russias, | not failed would fail. * There is nothing left 


| 


Nicholas ; his empress, Alexandria; Prince to fail,’ exclaimed Mr. J. striking his hands 
| ° ° | . ° . 
| Alexander, the heir; and the Princess Mary,| with vehement inpatience, * the banks have 


lwe . 
‘the eldest daughter, It was an august pres- | failed, and the Government has failed—every 


ence, (even toa republican, bred in the school | 
which says * all men are born equal,’) atanl 
jare considered the extent of the absolute im- | 
_perial sway, the number of human beings who| 
‘are mere machines in his hands, and who| 


execute the wiil of his mind as do the parts) 





of his own muscular system. 


| WESC WRbAIW We 
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Who and What has not Failed? 
| BY MISS C. M. SENDGWICK 

| Iwasa few evenings since, at a friend's 
‘house, Mr. J’s. He is one of the severe suf- 
ferers by these disastrous times. Some few 
'weeks ago he believed himself worth half a) 
‘wmillion, Loss has accumulated upon loss | 
| here, and, last week the return of his bills 
upon a bankrupt house in England completed | 
the wreck of his fortune. At the time of the | 
failure his daughter, my lovely Helen, was | 
| on the point of marriage with a young lawyer— 


} 


| 


body, and every thing has failed?” ¢ Not 
every thing, my dear father,’ exclaimed 
Helen, who just entercd with her lover, ber 
face radiant with an expression that indi- 
cated that her happiness was secured from 
failure by bond aad mortgage * not évery 
thing, sir—the moon has not failed !’ 

This happy turn of my friend gave an im- 
pulse to my mind, and set me to observing 
who and what had not fuiled. I give you 
the result of my observations in the hope 
that it may lead others to look beyond the 
shadow of this eclipse. While returning 
home I echoed my friend’s words * indeed 
the moon has not failed! She with her 
glorious train of stars, was looking down 
serenely on our troubled city, bearing a mes- 
sage of love to the disquieted spirit, an as- 
surance that there is a better joy awaiting 
those ‘ who have ceased to rejoice because 
their wealth is great, and because their hand 





has gotten much.” On my way IT met a 
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friend returning from the theatre—* Did El- 



















































Hoboken. The grass freshened by the re- They have found me out. 
: len Tree succeed?’ I asked. ‘ Did Ellen} cent shower seemed greening under our feet.) 4 Gonnpeman who had the ill fate to have a 
| Tree ever fail,’ he replied. No—all the|| The birds were singing a te deum for the]! ..., o¢ very weak intellects, was continually 
world may fail; but Ellen Tree, sweet Ellen|| return of Spring. The buds were bursting recommending silence as the best method of 
Tree cannot fail !’ into leaves, the dog-wood was just unfolding hiding his imperfections. It so happened 
I entered my home, my old dear friend, || its white blossoms, and the violet opening its] 41 the father took his son to an entertain- 
Mrs. S. was sitting alone reading so intently, || blue eye. ‘Nature has not failed’ thought ment, and for want of room to sit together, 
that she did not observe me. Her look||1. Oh! that the worn, disappointed, deni- they were obliged to take separate seats. 
| touched the fountains of feeling. She wiped || zens of yon city would come forth, and enjoy || 4 ger dinner, two gentleman opposite the son, 
her spectacles, and once or twice laughed || a possession common toall, which wealth can- || gigered in opinion upon a subject they were 
: aloud. Ah! thought I, books have not failed.|| not buy, nor proverty sell, chartered by conversing about, and rather than have any 
. These exhaustless magazines of happiness, || Heaven, and independent of this bank-note]| .. rious dispute, they agreed to leave it to the 
: these ministers to the soul, these welcome] world! wi : _ stated 
’ and successful missionaries to ull parts of the On our return, I met in the boat, my friends pts oem os sopy Ans pai 
f civilized world have not, and cannot fail!’ ||Mr. and Mrs. E. They have shared the|| ,,. oben~-they waited a little longer, and 
. As I went upto my room I met our faith- disasters of the times, without having pro- then desired him to decide—still he kept 
- ful nurse going her accustomed round to tuke || voked them by speculation or extravagance, || 5), 1+ the gentleman looking steadfastly at 
; a last look at the sleeping children. ‘ Kind- || and now were about to leave their beautiful} |, exclaimed, * Why the fellow’s a fool !” 
7 ness and fidelity in domestic servants have || house in Square for a humble coun- upon which the son started up and called 
. not failed,” thought I, as I looked at their||try lodging. They were both cheerful, she out, ‘ Father, father, they have found me out.’ 
impersonation in this excellent woman—||rather more so than usual—and when [I re- 
- ‘nor has their sweetest reward failed,’ [|| marked this, she said, * I have reason for it.’ WE never shall be a happy and contented 
t farther thought—when one of the litde girls, || | now know what we can and what we can’t people—our country will never be truly pros- 
t her slumbers for a moment broken, murmur-| lose, and the balance is beyoné estimation, in : , . 
if ed, kissing her nurse, ‘ O! is it oe Mam-|| our favor.—‘ This is no ‘on or time for | aig ay pps 
s. my,’ and then she fell into the arms of sleep, || sentiment,’ said she, as she glanced her eyes ‘: wnd economy. _Solong as auryoung 
" the “ sweet restorer,’ who never fails to inno-| foudly from her husband ‘to her litile boy who adits shuns alter French caillionst aad eur 
be cent childhood, || held her hand, ‘or I would tell you what is young men after English jockies: so long 
= Morning, and the sun, who always meets| most precious I have not lost, but even here, |). every thing and ovens body that come from 
y his engagements, came, and clouds, which, in|| [ may say, that integrity, ability, industry and over thé water, with a spice of extravagance 
y the spring-time, seldom fail, and poured | enterprise have not failed.’ * Neither,’ thought}. 4 gentility, are consulted as patterns and 
e down their nourishing stores threatening to! I, ‘ does the fidelity of a true hearted wife, exemplars, it shall be descending in the 
a) disappoint my project of a stroll to Hoboken, || her tenderness, fortitude and elevatedness, scale, as Republicans, and losing that gen- 
d with a party of childre who were watching || put her to what trial you will, ever fail ! uine, downright independent American char- 
e the Heavens ; and nothing else is now watch-|| The next day was Sunday. In the eve- acter which it should be our honest pride to 
- ed but the money market. The morning ning our pastor preached upon the times, and meiatein.—Mechanic and Farmer. 
at passed, dinner came, and the desert and the|/ from the text, ‘who shall separate us from 
id baby,—the youngest of six and the pet of the love of God,’—and [believe not an individ- A cawvan esld co abere whe hed et ehent 
ft thei all. She looked as bright as Gudio’s|| ual left the church without a sense of the two hours in his ofice—* I would you would 
Is Aurora, and she made her grand entree in| littleness of those open possessions a do as my fire is doing,’ * How is that? 
ye her brother's arms attended by her train of|| are liable to fail, and a eep gratitude for||_. ail i ae . ’ 
‘y sisters. At the sight of her clouds of||those eternal and illimitable riches that are mete elas — oe 
ot care, that iv these careful times accumulate, || offered to our grasp. When I came home I , ine 
sd vanished from her father’s brow. Her moth- found the following note from Helen : P. M. Shoreham, Vt. $4,00 ; Ss. M. Brattleborough, Vt. 
er er greeted her with the chorus of her favor- ‘My dear friend, my father has at last ei eho, N.C. Ke Carenaets, ©. 91,00; © A. Wank 
i ite nursery song, consented that I shall not participate in the] Pork peee Me oon ee ne ei lmcant Mount Pa: 
m ‘ Ching a-ring a-ring ching chee general bankruptcy, so pray come to morrow, sae Big Mae a oa ore, SS art b- + & 
ry Hoa ding alinkum darkey ! the day originally appointed for my wedding, | Clarence, N. ¥. $3,00; W. R. Pratt's. Hollow, N. Y. 
To which she replied by clapping her hands|| and witness my non-fuilure. Thanks to my | Sy eit. - Bh Crenatick NY olbe, EP F One 
n- and dancing her feet, and then amidst the|/ mother I have been so instructed in domestic + pag RF pe A Be J van caw ities Pa. 
ng, acclamations of her loving audience she play-|| economy, that I may indulge in the luxury of | 90,75; E. L. F. Schenectady, N. Y. $1,00; W. B.C. Ron 
ou ed her part—‘ almost standing alone,’ almost || marrying the man I love, though he may not| a ae 
pe saying mamma—sitting in the center of the| have athousand dollars a year—and as | hold | MARRIED 
he table and rolling an orange to each, and|| true love, capacity, industry and frugality to] yy this city. on the 12th egy Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
ng replying to the caresses of all with a grace | be a sufficient security, I do not fear that we) — Moneriet Ten Eyck, to Miss Elenor Kenyon, both of 
ed and significance never in the world seen—) shall fail in our conjugal partnership.’ | a an Oe Meee to Galak BM. heolias — 
er except from the youngest of every happy! A Parisian belle, during the cholera panic, || By the Rev. Mr. Truesdail, on Saturday, the 14th inst. 
wn heme. ‘ Riches may take to themselves | painted over her door, ‘no cholera to be| yl noel ind pt aml Bea. allel Come’ — 
*S- wings,’ thought I, * and fly away,’ but the|| spoken ofhere !’ I would goa little farther, a saey, Cake, Hentetuin 3. iaapeen br Wotton ha 
1S- love of parents, of brothers and sisters, the land during the panic, not only proscribe the | Co. to Miss Mary L. Benton, of the former place. 
ng beauty and joy of infancy, the riches which || agitating topic, but suggest others which, if) ’ 
ise Heaven has ordained and watches over,|| duly considered, would relieve the pressure || Cn te ih We. = eearae a 
nd never fail, jtowhich even the good and manly are too) year : 
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: || A little while that wandering wind, And reached the goal where he had fondly hoped 

; | Swept over leaf and flower ; To lay the burden of his sorrows down. 

‘ For there was green for every tree But oh! when he surveyed the hallowed spot, 
And bloom for every hour, He groaned in agony, his heart was sad ; 





Nosympathising friend to whisper peace— 
The thoughts of home—the children of his love— 


r ORUEUAAIY POWWRY. And ca Ge Se Core 4 peer Coe | Phe partner of his bosom—all, all came, 


It wandered through the pleasant wood, 
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